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Tunisia 


For many centuries the North African country 
known as Tunisia has attracted merchants and con- 
querors from both the Eastern and the Western 
worlds—merchants who came to do business in the 
good shallow harbors of the east coast, conquerors 
who sought to gain control of this strategic area. 
Cape Bon, projecting northeastward toward Sicily 
about midway between Suez and Gibraltar, com- 
mands the narrows between the eastern and western 
basins of the Mediterranean. In World War II, 
Tunisia served as base for the invasion of Sicily and 
Italy. In more ancient times, Phoenicians, Romans, 
Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, and Spaniards all had 
a turn at controlling Tunisian destinies. 

During the last 400 years Turkey and France 
have dominated the country. In 1574, Turkey made 
this part of North Africa a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. Tunisia later achieved a large measure of 
internal autonomy while continuing to acknowl- 
edge the Sublime Porte, and during the nineteenth 
century it showed faint signs of stirring from its 
depressed and medieval condition. Several of the 
rulers, known as beys, embarked on constitutional 
reforms and economic development. But far more 
frequently they unwisely contracted foreign loans 
and frittered the money away, and the country be- 
came plagued with debts and internal disorders. 
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In an age of imperial expansion in Europe, such 
a weakened condition invited intervention. France 
and Italy, particularly, entertained colonial ambi- 
tions for Tunisia. The French were seeking to ex- 
tend their Algerian territory so as to strengthen 
their strategic position in the Mediterranean and 
recover some of the prestige lost in the disastrous 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. Italian claims to 
Tunisia were based largely on the presence of a 
considerable number of Italian nationals. 
International competition for the country ended 
in 1881, when French forces occupied it, ostensibly 
to establish order. Soon afterward France and Tu- 
nisia signed the Treaty of Le Bardo (supplemented 
by the Convention of La Marsa in 1883), which 
made Tunisia a French protectorate. In theory the 
protectorate was temporary; autonomy was to be 
granted after the rehabilitation of Tunisian affairs. 
Despite some attention to the niceties of the pro- 
tectorate status, France swiftly established control. 
Many Tunisian institutions were preserved, and 
the bey remained nominal ruler, but the French 
resident-general was the actual chief of state, and 
most of the responsible officials were French. 
Although France did indeed develop the country 
and instituted many admirable reforms, the protec- 
torate regime was never popular. The Tunisians, 
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imbued with a distinct national culture, refused to 
accept French suzerainty passively, and during the 
twentieth century opposition grew. After World 
War I a movement for independence developed 
that in time proved irresistible, and on March 20, 
1956, a Franco-Tunisian protocol proclaimed Tu- 
nisian independence. Since then the bey of Tunis 
has been deposed and the redoubtable nationalist 
Habib Bourguiba has been installed as the first 
president of the republic. 


PHYSICAL SETTING. This country that France 
held, and still profoundly influences, has an area 
of some 48,000 square miles, about as large as New 
York State. It consists of three main physical re- 
gions. In the north, highlands, which are eastern 
extensions of the Atlas Mountains, form a rugged 
region of deep valleys and folded mountains; some 
of the peaks are more than 5,000 feet high. South- 
ward the mountains decline into a series of interior 
drainage basins with saline lakes (chotts) , and still 
further south lies the low Saharan plateau, mostly 
less than 1,000 feet high. Eastern Tunisia consists 
of a broad coastal plain. 

Lack of water is the overriding problem of Tu- 
nisia. Only the north is at all humid. Parts of the 
Atlas Mountains receive slightly more than 40 
inches of rain a year, but elsewhere in the “humid” 
north the average is about 20 inches. As is charac- 
teristic of a Mediterranean climate, the winters are 
mild and rainy, the summers hot and dry. Gener- 
ally the rainfall decreases southward and away from 
the Mediterranean, so that south of the mountains 
hot, steppelike conditions prevail, merging further 
south into true desert. Only in the mountains is 
there enough moisture for forest growth; south- 
ward grass is the dominant vegetation until it is 
replaced by desert plants. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE? With a population of 
3,782,000 (1956) , Tunisia is one of the most popu- 
lous sections of the Maghreb (‘the West” of the 
Arabic world). Most of its inhabitants are Arabic- 
speaking Moslems; some 255,000 are classed as 
Europeans; and nearly 60,000 are Jews. The non- 
Moslems, chiefly French and Italian, are mainly 
urban dwellers, forming the business, professional, 
administrative, and skilled-artisan classes. In gen- 
eral they enjoy standards of life comparable with 
those of France. With the exception of a small, 
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often highly cultured, bourgeoisie, the Tunisians 
live in poverty and ignorance, though less so than 
in many other Moslem countries. It has been esti- 
mated that more than half of all Tunisian families 
are obliged to spend more than 90 per cent of their 
income on food alone. 

Medical services established by the French have 
considerably lessened the ravages of malaria, typhus, 
smallpox, tuberculosis, trachoma, and venereal dis- 
eases. These health measures, together with im- 
proved maternity and infant care, and the elimina- 
tion of the worst effects of famine and malnutrition 
have significantly reduced death rates. Meanwhile 
the Tunisians continue to be one of the most pro- 
lific peoples in the world. The population is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate—it has almost doubled in 
the last 40 years. 

Furthermore, because of rural overcrowding and 
the depressed condition of handicraft industries, 
people are flocking to the cities to seek a living. 
Urban centers have expanded enormously. Greater 
Tunis, the administrative and cultural metropolis, 
contains almost 20 per cent of the country’s popula- 
tion. This rapid growth of cities in recent years, 
especially on the coast, has created terrible housing 
and sanitation problems and squalid bidonvilles, 
or shanty towns. 

However, despite increasing urbanization, the 
population is still about two-thirds rural. Densities 
are highest in the comparatively humid northern 
and east-central regions and decrease southward and 
in the interior along with rainfall. 


CROPS AND LIVESTOCK. Although Tunisia is 
fairly advanced politically, economically it is poorly 
developed. Agriculture provides a living for 60-70 
per cent of the people, yet only 12 per cent of the 
area is cultivated. Some 18 per cent of this culti- 
vated area, including much of the best land, is owned 
by Europeans. The major farming regions are in 
the valleys of the northern highlands, on the coastal 
plain, and in scattered oases in the south. 

Grains, mainly wheat and barley, are the leading 
crops, grown principally in the north. Olives, next 
in importance, are raised in large quantities 
throughout Tunisia but chiefly in the Sahel near 
Sousse and Sfax. Some 27 million trees produced a 
1956-57 harvest of about 80,000 tons of oil, which 
is not only a major export but also a basic Tunisian 
food. In the northeast and east the farmers grow 
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vegetables, grapes for wine, citrus and other fruits, 
and nuts. From the steppes comes esparto grass, 
and from the southern oases dates. 

Farming methods are generally poor and some- 
times anachronistic. French endeavors to improve 
agriculture have been hampered by dismally low 
educational standards, poverty, and resistance to 
innovations. Antiquated Moslem land laws, geared 
to a nomadic way of life, have reduced the mobility 
of land transfer, confused ownership, and even with- 
drawn large areas from use. It is significant that 
grain yields on European farms are often three times 
as great as on Tunisian farms—a difference only 
partly attributable to the superior land in Euro- 
pean hands. 


Although the efficiency of Tunisian cultivators 
has been raised somewhat by the excellent French 
agricultural improvement and conservation pro- 
erams, these have not contributed materially to 
raising living standards: population increases have 
tended to absorb increases in agricultural produc- 
tion. However, at the present low standards, Tu- 
nisia is more or less self-supporting as far as food 
is concerned, and farm products—grains, olive oil, 
esparto grass, wines, dates, and fruits—contribute 
about 60 per cent of the income derived from ex- 
ports. France is the principal overseas buyer of food 
crops, and the esparto grass is nearly all shipped to 
Great Britain. 

Chronic water shortages restrict agriculture, and 
crop yields fluctuate widely with variations in rain- 
fall. Irrigation, necessary in most places, has been 
practiced since Phoenician times at least, but the 
irregular and meager rainfall means that few rivers 
are suitable for storage works. So far the only major 
works constructed are on the Medjerda, Mellegue, 
and EI-Lil Rivers, in the north. In the dusty steppes 
and deserts of the south the French authorities have 
worked to increase the number of permanently irri- 
gated oases to provide nuclei around which dry cul- 
tivation can be carried on. Irrigation development 
in the arid south should help to stabilize the popu- 
lation where nomadism has been prevalent. 

More water is also acutely needed for purposes 
other than agriculture and stock raising. Domestic 
water supplies for the growing urban centers are 
frequently inadequate both in quantity and in qual- 
ity. In the sparsely populated areas domestic water 
usually has to be carried in containers from un- 
reliable springs and wells. 


About half of the land officially classed as produc- 
tive is pasture, generally of low grade, devoted pri- 
marily to the raising of sheep and goats, and to a 
smaller extent to cattle, camels, asses, horses, and 
mules. Sheep are raised almost everywhere, but in 
the steppes and deserts they form the principal live- 
lihood. Goats are commonly kept along with the 
sheep, and their destructive grazing habits con- 
tribute to the scarcity of forests. Cattle raising is 
mainly confined to the north, and camels to the 
south. Good-quality livestock of any kind are rare, 
even in the “humid” north. 

Poor pastures and periodic droughts impose a 
modified form of nomadism on many Tunisian pas- 
toralists. Since the north has been extensively colo- 
nized by Europeans, some of the best pastures are 
closed to nomads. This and other restrictions on 
nomadic grazing have shaken the foundations of this 
way of life and have forced the wanderer to engage 
in some cultivation to prevent recurrent ruination 
when disaster strikes the flocks. Tree crops are con- 
sidered to hold the greatest promise for these no- 
mads of the steppes. However, there is need for a 
realignment of thought and widespread education 
if the pastoralist is to be induced to diversify his 
means of livelihood. A major difficulty in introduc- 
ing arboriculture among these poverty-stricken peo- 
ple is the long wait before trees can be harvested— 
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about 15 years for olives and 5 for other fruit. 

Two other resources should be mentioned: the 
oak and pine forests, scattered throughout the north- 
ern highlands, which provide local fuels and cork; 
and the waters of the coastal lakes and the Mediter- 
ranean, which provide tunny, bonitas, sardines, red 
mullet, and other fish. Trawler fishing is increasing- 
ly replacing small-scale coastal operations. Sponge 
fishing is carried on in the Gulf of Gabés. 


MINERAL WEALTH. In view of its meager agri- 
cultural endowment, Tunisia is fortunate in having 
considerable mineral wealth. The production from 
Tunisian mines, which goes primarily to markets 
in Western and Southern Europe, supplies about 
35 per cent of export revenues. The most important 
mineral, phosphate rock, is extracted from the huge 
deposits near Gafsa, at Metlaoui, Redeyef, Mou- 
larés, and M’Dilla, but unfortunately they are of 
low grade and are not on tidewater. Iron and lead 
ores of high quality are mined south of Le Kef, 
and also at Douaria near Bizerte. Other mineral 
products are zinc, marine salt, and natural gas. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. Since World 
War II new industries have grown rapidly, and 
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this growth is regarded as the best hope for absorb- 
ing the great population increase. At present, how- 
ever, industry furnishes only about half as much 
income as agriculture, and many factors, such as 
scanty mineral fuels, hydroelectric power, skilled 
labor, and capital, militate against extensive further 
industrialization. 

Tunisian industry is mainly concerned with the 
processing of phosphate rock, lead ore, grains, olives, 
dates, and leather, and the preserving of fruits, veg- 
etables, and fish. There is also some manufacture of 
metal goods, machinery, construction materials, and 
consumers’ goods such as clothing, furniture, soap, 
and perfume. Most of the factories and mills are 
concentrated in Tunis, Sfax, Sousse, and Bizerte. 
Handicrafts, on the other hand, are carried on 
throughout the country, constitute an important 
source of revenue, and employ almost as large a 
labor force as the modern enterprises. Most of the 
clothing, rugs, leather and metal goods, and _pot- 
tery are made at home or in small workshops. 


The 75 years of French protection transformed 
Tunisia, and the French are rightly proud of their 
achievements. Admirable progress was made in 
health, education, and administration. Roads were 
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